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PRINTS AT THE EXPOSITION 



BY CHARLES OLMSTED 



NO branch of art declares in such 
decided and powerful accents its 
development and growth as does the 
print section of the Fine Arts exhibition 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Espe- 
cially are the prints in the American de- 
partment eloquent of splendid progress. 
Those who remember the showing made 
at the Chicago and St. Louis expositions 
speak with pleased astonishment of the 
expansion and development of our graphics. 
Etchings, lithographs, engravings, wood 
block prints, black and white, and color, 
monotypes — all the kinds and types of 
prints are being handled by Americans 
with an assurance, an eager experimental 
sense, and also with a success that is 
highly gratifying. Where half a dozen 
names, more or less, could be pronounced 
with respect ten or fifteen years ago, now 



there are a score of artists whose prints 
demand respectful attention and win 
admiration. 

Surely this is one of the strongest and 
most admirable signs of the development 
of American art which the exposition re- 
veals. It is well — indeed it is very well — 
that the galleries should show the triumphs 
of the brush and chisel, and that our 
painters and sculptors and architects 
should manifest a high degree of mastery. 
Even better it is that we are developing 
such a wide public taste and appreciation 
for paintings, sculpture, and worthy archi- 
tecture. But best of all, I think, is the 
tremendous growth in appreciation and 
production of good prints. For no form 
of art is able to permeate and mingle with 
ordinary human life so completely and 
easily as does the print. One may possess 
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a fine sense for pictorial beauty and yet 
not be able to acquire a good painting, or 
a fine piece of sculpture; but few there are 
who cannot secure a genuine bit of art in 
the form of an etching, a lithograph, a 
wood engraving, a color print, a monotype. 
Indeed, it seems to me that prints are the 
best answer to those who hold stubbornly 
to that ancient heresy that art is only for 
the "artistic." Indeed, one cannot pass 
some time in the print galleries at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, observing the 
demeanor and the comments of the visitors, 
without being convinced that while the 
super-aesthetic — those with "attenuated 
preferences," in Christian Brin ton's vivid 
phraseology — may be those to whom the 
more exotic and sublimated aspects of 
the graphic arts do mostly appeal, never- 
theless, the substantial worth and sound 
artistic appeal of prints goes straight home 
to all in whom the love of art has been 
even dimly awakened. 

The success attending the sale of dupli- 
cate prints, an exposition innovation 
adopted at San Francisco, bears testimony 
upon the same point. Many indeed will 
be the homes, scattered throughout the 
vast regions of our country, which will be 
made more desirable and more truly home 
— a place to be happy in — by the presence 
of fine proofs by those masters of the burin, 
Timothy Cole and Henry Wolf, for example, 
whose reverent line reproductions of the 
masterpieces of art are shown in great 
profusion; reproductions which are so much 
better than ninety-nine per cent of the 
colored or photographic renditions of the 
great things of man's creation. 

Many a new collection will take its rise 
from these visits to the print rooms at 
San Francisco. More important still, the 
appreciation of prints which the exhibition 
so amply proves will be extended wider 
and deeper. 

There are more than two thousand works 
shown in the American section; while 
France, Holland, Sweden, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Japan, Norway, England and other 
nations have highly important exhibits. 

Whistler and Joseph Pennell are given 
separate rooms. There is a room for color 
prints and three rooms for contemporary 
American work. 

In addition to the display of contempo- 



rary prints there is a mightily interesting 
historical loan collection, containing more 
than one hundred examples of the best and 
most noted American prints. There is the 
portrait sketch of George Washington, done 
one day in church by Joseph Wright while 
the first president was serenely unconscious 
of the fact that he was being made the sub- 
ject of the first etching, so far as we know, 
that we ever made in this country. There 
are a number of examples of Paul Revere, 
first of American engravers of any note, 
who is somewhat better known, however, 
on account of a rather spectacular midnight 
horseback ride which started at Lexington, 
at the sound of the "shot heard round the 
world." Other interesting historical prints 
are those by Bass Otis, the first American 
lithographer, and the first to make use of 
aquatint, and those by Peter Pelham, 
among which is a portrait of testy old 
Cotton Mather, the witch-finder, of Salem, 
one of the earliest American mezzotints. 

The two rooms devoted to Whistler and 
Pennell are of great importance. The first 
contains the fine flower of a great master 
whose work is over, but the influence of 
which will live so long as art itself; the 
second contains the stimulating works of a 
living man of the very first rank whose 
present visit to his native country, together 
with the exhibition of his prints, will, I 
think, lead to a tremendous quickening of 
interest in and production of the lithograph. 
Pennell is taking advantage of every op- 
portunity to dispel the atmosphere of 
technical mystery which hung about the 
art of lithography, and to proclaim that 
it is in reality one of the simplest, and yet 
one of the most personal and autographical, 
of all forms of print-making. 

There is installed in cases and on the 
walls of the three contemporary American 
rooms the most complete and representa- 
tive collection of prints that has yet been 
made in this country. The Paris-American 
group is well to the fore with the work of 
George Aid, Anne Goldthwaite, Lester 
Hornby, Herman Webster, John Marvin/ 
D. S. MacLaughlin, and Charles H. White. 

The English-American group is repre- 
sented by Daniel A. Wehrschmidt's litho- 
graphs, and by Henry Winslow's and 
Clifford Adams's etchings, and Edward 
Ertz's monotypes, J. Andre Smith's and 
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Ernest D. Roth's, Italian plates, and John 
C. Vondrous's street scenes in Prague. 

The decorative element strongly in- 
fluences the work of Roy Partridge, Allen 
Lewis, Ernest Haskell, Arthur Covey and 
Earl Horter. Cadwallader Washburn, 
Franklin Wood, William A. Levy, George 
Plowman, Ralph Pearson are more in- 
terested in the actual appearances of nature 
and in direct methods of portraying her. 

In the color room are shown prominently 
wood blocks by B. J. Norfeldt, Arthur Dow, 
Bertha Lum, Helen Hyde and Gustav 
Baumann; aquatints by George Senseney, 
Maud Squire and Pedro Lemos; soft ground 
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etchings by Benjamin Brown and color 
monotypes by Clark Hobart. 

The French print room is a noteworthy 
section. Nearly all the examples shown 
are from the collections made by the 
government for the Luxembourg. Among 
them are works by Legros, whose connec- 
tion with England as Professor in the Slade 
School, makes him of prime importance in 
English graphic art as well as in the French. 
There are also typical examples of A. 
Lepere, E. Dinet, J. V. Raffaeli (dry-point 
in color), A. Willett's lithographs, and litho- 
graphs by the inimitable Cheret, Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Francois Leheutre, Besnard, 
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Paul Renouard, Fantin Latour, Bejot, one 
of the leaders of French graphics, and 
many others. 

The Austrian Section is most interesting, 
and very valuable to students and young 
etchers because of the fact that the spirit 
of experimentation is very active among 
these artists. A bold and brilliant color 
sense, and a virile, inclusive interest in the 
teeming forms of real life mark many of 
these fascinating prints, among which the 
work of L. H. Jungnickel, Walter Klemm, 
L. Kasimir, Emil Orlik, and Svabinsky, are 
prominent. A special section of prints 
from the graphic department of the Szep- 



muveszeti, Museum of Budapest, ar- 
ranged by Dr. Melleh Simon, shows fine 
examples of the work of Jeno Kron, Willy 
Pogany, Robert Lenard, Jozsef Rippl- 
Ronay, Istvan Zador, Laura Nagy, and 
many other notable Hungarians. 

There is a goodly representation from the 
Netherlands — a restful, conservative ex- 
hibit, over which broods the mighty in- 
fluence of Rembrandt. Among the artists 
whose graphics are shown are Etienne 
Bosch, M. A. J. Bauer, Dirk Harting, Toon 
de Jong, W. B. Tholen, W. Witsen, and 
S. Moulyn. 

Japan, of course — Japan whose wood 
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block prints have exerted such a profound 
and splendid influence upon our Occidental 
art — not only in prints but in all other forms 
is well to the fore with a retrospective group 
by Hiroshigi, Utamaro and Hokusai as 
well as a strong contemporary section. 

Sweden has one of the most notable 
exhibits of all the foreign nations. In its 
graphics as in its paintings this Scandanav- 
ian country shows the presence of a very 
fresh and vigorous spirit. It does not, 
however, exceed our own country in this 
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respect; for the total impression of the study 
of the other sections is to create a profound 
respect for our own. 

The Norwegian Section contains as its 
most important work, lithographs by Ed- 
vard Munch, color prints by Fritz Thaulow 
and etchings by Hendrick Lund. 

England is represented by architectural 
etchings by Hedley Filton and by eighty- 
four of Brangwyn's large plates — a series 
which shows that master's work most 
adequately. 



